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THE ALDINE. 




rection, then turned into another. Most of this non- 
descript matter lay imbedded in the alburnum, or 
sap-wood, some of it penetrating into the thickened 
bark of the chestnut; but as a rule the blunt, spongy 
end, almost wormlike in its glossy toughness, occu- 
pying just that place between the bark and the wood, 
where it could most certainly imbibe the sap to be 
expected next spring. To attain this position, it was 
necessary that it should bore its way every year 
through a stratum of overlying wood ; and this it 
seems to have done ; for in most cases the ends of 
the roots point outward from the interior. No roots 
could be traced by the knife or chisel farther than 
three or four inches from the base of the plant; but 
in the pith of the chestnut the dark stain of the mis- 



LOVE'S OFFICES.— A. Siegert. 

tletoe-sap could be discerned an inch or so farther. 
The above details apply to the bough examined. 

The mistletoe will grow upon almost any tree on 
which its seed is deposited, except such as have a 
resinous sap, like the pine, cedar, and juniper. Its 
favorite resort in this climate is the chestnut and the 
oak, between which its preference seems to be about 
equally divided. Of the oaks, the red is the greatest 
favorite in this neighborhood, though upon the sea- 
board it is not unusual to see some of the water-oaks 
so perfectly monopolized by luxuriant globes of mis- 
tletoe as to have all the effect in winter of beautiful 
evergreens. Of course the robbery of the sap com- 
mitted by the intruder, and the refusal to send down 
woody fibre toward the ground, must more or less 



and the progress of this 
limit must result in its 



affect the thrift of the tree ; 
robbery beyond a certain 
death. 

It is said that the leaves and bark when dried and 
pulverized are sometimes used by physicians in cases 
of epilepsy ; and also that its exceedingly viscid berry 
can be used as a natural bird-lime. But outside of 
these two reputed uses there is no other to which it 
is known to be applied. Most frugivorous birds 
would probably eat its berry if they dared, for besides 
being quite nutritious, it is far from being unpalat- 
able even to human taste ; but besides the mistletoe- 
bird (known also as the wax-bird, the cedar-bird, and 
the Kentucky rice-bird), which eats it voraciously, 
most of the feathered tribe avoid it, perhaps from 
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the fear of having their bills glued together, as seems 
to have been the case with the one which planted 
our seed in 1862. — F. R. Goulding. 



' FISHERMAN'S LUCK: 



Such luck ! He is a cousin, of course — that inter- 
esting and dangerous degree that blends the lover 
and the brother into a one which is neither, and yet 
may be made to serve for either, as occasion demands. 
Certes his lines are cast in pleasant places, as wit- 
ness his successes on land or water ! That the fish- 
ing of the past hour has not been all waiting for 
nothing, is made evident by the flapping and wrig- 
gling beauties in the pail, at the present moment de- 
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lighting the soul of the youngster ; and the attitudes 
of all the.remainder of the party show that the " luck " 
is not yet all over. There is a ripple of the pool, a 
twinkling stir of the little float, lying just beyond the 
vision of the spectator. Something is evidently med- 
dling with the tempting bait ; and perhaps there may 
be another flapping and squirming fellow in the pail 
before the minutes are many. The young woman in 
the picture, to judge from the glance of her anxious 
eye, sees more than this mere piscatory operation, 
and is drawing an .omen as to the success of her 
venture, in which "nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles" supply that temptation known as "love- 
bait." Let us hope that the venture may be success- 
ful and all parties delighted. 



TWO CHARMING SCENES. 

It is not often our privilege to present two pictures 
more thoroughly admirable than " Love's Offices " 
and "The Appointment," in the present number: 
the first so well telling the story of the pretty serv- 
ing-maid literally "stuffing" her soldier-lover with 
good things, in something of a hurry against being 
caught; and the second conveying quite as plainly 
the fact, in the anxious face of the lady (not too 
young, by the way, and only moderately bewitching), 
the pleased importance in the face of the Abigail, 
and the letter held in hiding, that a meeting is in 
prospect, which would not be too palatable to "my 
lord " if he should chance to learn of it. 



